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Si non tantus fructus perciperetur ex his studiis, quantum percipi constat, 
sed ex his delectatio sola peteretur; tamen hac animi remissio judicanda 


esset libero homine dignissima. CIcERO. 
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CONDITIONS. 


I. THIS Paper will be under the direction of Editors, chosen from the Se- 
nior Class. 
II. It will be published once a fortnight, on a half sheet, in the octavo form. 


Ill. Its price will be One Dollar per annum—Fifty Cents to be paid in ad- 
yance. 








On the Profession of Law. 
No. II. 

IT is not immaterial here 
to add, that Judges are every 
where considered in the sac- 
red volume, as officers of the 
first importance. So true is 
this, that the word judge is ve- 
ry often made the generic 
name, under which all rulers 
are included. Moses was ex- 
pressly commanded to appoint 
able men, such as feared God, 
men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness, who should judge the 
people at a// seasons ; and this 
was done at the first organiza- 
tion of the Israelitish govern- 
ment, almost immediately af- 
ter the I'welve Tribes had es- 
caped from the persecution of 
their enemies. The passage 
referred to is a plain proof 
that government is a Divine 
institution, and that Courts 
are an indispensable branch of 
it; for surely a people can ney- 
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er less in need of the regular 
administration of justice, than 
when migrating through a wil- 
derness, without commerce, or 
any fixed possessions. . Yet, 
though such was the state of 
the Israelites, Judges were 
even then necessary. The 
person, who reads his Bible, 
will also recollect, that the Su- 
preme Being attributes to him- 
self the title of a Fudge of the 
widows, an illustrious honour 
conferred on this dignified em- 
ployment. 

It cannot be improper here 
to mention, what I apprehend 
will be found invariably true, 
that in all countries where civ- 
ilization has extended its sal- 
utary influence, where com- 
merce has flourished, or the 
liberty of the subject been re- 
garded, Lawyers have always 
obtained the honour of sitting 
in the higher courts. In Great 
Britain, a nation sacred to the 
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mame of civil justice: it would 
not be thought more incon- 
gruous to put the Chancellor 
of an Univ ersity at the head 
of the Navy, tlian to elevate a 
man upon the Bench, who had 
not been a long and distin- 
guished attendant at the Bar. 
Whence comes this common 
consent of mankind, and es- 
pecially of those who are most 
interested in having good 
Courts, unless from the sup- 
position, that Lawyers are best 
qualified for the discharge of 
these high and responsible of- 
fices? 

But the very nature of the 
case sufficiently proves the 
same truth, even if we had no 
experience inthe matter. I 
suppose it will not be contend- 
ed that men are born judges, 
or will eyer become oracular 
by intuition. The only alter- 
native is, therefore, that they 
must acquire knowledge by 
study and observation. That 
study is requisite, any man 
will be convinced, who con- 
siders how very voluminous a 
lawyer’s library is; and this, 
though it contain no books but 
those which are every day cit- 
ed as authorities, and accord- 
ing to the doctrines contained 
in which important causes are 
constantly determined. Per- 
haps it will be said, that these 
books are useless; but I leave 
this objection to be considered 
in another place, taking it for 
granted, at present, that they 
ure necessary. Indeed the 
Law can probably boast a 
greater exemption from trash, 
than any other science. As 








the case now is, there are in- 
ducements enough to this stu- 
dy. A desire of influence,and 
fame, the love of property and 
a state of independence, and 
what is a more constant spur 
to action ‘than any thing else, 
anecessity of gaining a sub- 
sistence, all conspire to engage 
the lawy er in vigorous appli- 
cation. Take away the mo- 
tives peculiar to a practising 
attorney, and no man would 
study the laws to purpose.—- 
It may be said, that the hope 
of promotion to the bench, 
without any other motive, 
would be sufficient. Indeed! 
[hardly know which most to 
admire in our future Judges, 
their patience or their modes- 
ty; their patience, in spend- 
ing the prime and vigour of 
their lives, and that too in de- 
spite of the allurements of in- 
terest, and the peremptory 
demands of necessity, in qual- 
ifying themselves, by labori- 
ous study, for an office which 
they expect to fill some twen- 
ty years hence, an office, the 
emoluments of which are bare- 
ly sufficient for immediate 
need: or their modesty, in 
supposing themselves fit for. 
so weighty a trust, a suppo- 
sition to which they must give 
great credit, or they would 
not venture so much upon it. 
And they must have strong 
faith, too, in the sagacity of 
those who are to appoint judge 
es, as well as in the durability 
of public honours... But should 
they study ever so faithfully, 
they would never examine 
subjects like practising law- 
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yers. The confidence repos- 
ed in a man by his client, the 
danger apprehended from a 
skiiful opponent, and the de- 
sire of victory, form an aggre- 
gate motive, which gives zeal 
to enquiry, and acuteness to 
examination, and adds wings 
to industry, in a manner and 
to a degree, for which no sub- 
stitute could be found, 

As to the other methods 
of obtaining knowledge by ob- 
servation, and experience, it 
is obvious that no man is In so 
good a situation to profit by 
them asalawyer. Educated, 
and practised, in examining 
witnesses, in eliciting truth 
_ from circumstances, in detect- 
ing fraud, in bringing and sus- 
taining actions, he makes these 
duties a necessary part of his 
ordinary train of thinking, and 
performs them with the facili- 
ty observed in artists who 
practise that which it has been 
the labour of their lives to 
learn. Hence we may venture 
to assert, that without this pre- 
paratory course, there is no 
‘good method of forming a 
Judge adequate to the dis- 
charge even of the formal part 
of his high official duties. 

But we do not want only to 
obtain good Judges: to keep 
them so, is also a matter wor- 
thy of sttention. Such is the 
deplorable state of human na- 
ture, that men in every situa- 
tion must be guarded; and 
the road to corruption oaght 
to be stopped up by every pos- 
sible impediment. ‘The good 
mafi is thus preserved ia his 





integrity, and him whom no- 
bler motives cannot effect, 
will be deterred from an abuse 
of his power, by the fear of 
detection. Lawyers have al- 
ways been aguard uponcourts. 
Wherever there has been an 
able and intelligent Bar, neg- 
ligence, indolence, partiality, 
and bribery, have been exiled 
fromthe Bench. How can it 
be otherwise ? Will any man 
listen a moment to temptation, 
will he hold a parley with infa- 
my, willhe ever be inatten- 
tive to his character, when he 
knows himself to be surround- 
ed by numbers, who are per- 
fectly acquainted with every 
subject on which he adjudi- 
cates? And when some of his 
audience, every time he pro- 
nounces judgment, are promp- 
ted by powerful motives to 
weigh every word he utters, 
to examine his reasons, and, 
if possible, to prove them fal- 
lacious? But admit no law- 
yers into courts of justice, and 
the judges, encircled by a 
throng of ignorant and preju- 
diced suitors, would have ev- 
ery conceivable opportunity. 
to pervert their office. Ifa 
complaint was made, who 
should discriminate between 
the clamors of oppression de- 
feated, or fraud detected, and 
the cries of afflicted innocence? 
Besides, how could those, who 
are ignorant of law, judge of 
the correctness of a legal de- 
cision? The fact is, all would 
be darkness and confusion; 
and the law would become a 
system of legerdemain more 
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diabolical than has ever been 
fabled by its most violent ad- 
versarics. 





COKE. 
[ To be continued. ] 
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FOR THE LITERARY CABINET. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 

You are requested to publish the fol- 
lowing Communication, if you think 
the novelty of its subject promises 
to interest your readers; and its im- 
portance, to screen it from their 
contempt. 


Human Prescience. 
AS I was perusing the 


*¢ enigmatical list of ladies” in 
your first number, I suddenly 
recollected to have seen it be- 
fore. I hada perfect recollec- 
tioa, also, of having seen it 
in the ** Literary Cabinet ;” 
while sitting in the same chair 
that I then occupied, and in 
the posture which I happened 
then to assume. In thort, ev- 
ery thing at that moment pres- 
ent to my mind, I was perfect- 
dy conscious, had been present 
before. But it is absolutely 
certain, that the “list of La- 
dies” had never met my eye ; 
that the ‘“‘ Literary Cabinet” 
had never been in my hand; 
that the scene around me had 
never before, with all its at- 
tnndant circumstances, been 
presented to my view. 

These are facts, Messrs. 
Editers, for which I am una- 
ble to account. ; 

Ihave often hada similar re- 
membrance of what never oc- 
curred. Enquiry has been 
made of others with a view to 
determine, whether such false 
recollections are peculiar to 
the writer. All give their an- 
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swers doubtingly :—none pos- 
itively affirming, or denying, 
the experience of similar ope- 
rations of the mind. They 
have appeared to be halfper- 
suaded, that something of the 
kind has happened to them ; 
but, for want of accurate at- 
tention to what passed in their 
minds, they were unable to 
speak on the subject with ab- 
solute decision. The only di- 
rect and positive evidence, 
which I have met with, of the 
occurrence of such recollec- 
tions in the minds of others, 
is in the ‘* Female Spectator.” 
The passage that contains it 
I have taken the liberty to tran- 
scribe. It will be seen, that 
the writer supposes us, at 
times, presented with a view 
of something future ; that the 
images instantly fade away ; 
and are not revived, till the 
events foreseen occur :—when 
we are surprised at the recol- 
lection of having witnessed 
them before. 

‘There is something in us,” 
says the writer, ‘which nei- 
“ther nurse nor priest could 
‘be able to inspire us with; 
‘*a something which we have 
** not at command, either to 
‘“* serve us when we most stand 
“in need of it, or to chide 
‘“‘from us, though we should 
‘‘everso much attempt to do 
‘it; it flashes upon us when 
‘“‘ we are not aware of it; it is 
‘‘with us, and it is gone, in 
‘“‘ the same instant; like light- 
“ning, sudden, strong, and 
‘‘no sooner found than lost.” 

“What I mean are those 


“starts of prescience which I 
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‘“ never met any one yet that 
*‘ denied he had experienced 
“ina more or less degree.— 
‘““ At the time when we are 
‘‘ most relaxed from thought 
‘“‘and busy cares, perhaps 
“laughing with our friends 
*¢ over a cheerful bowl, a ray 
“ of this divine attribute shail 
“shoot upon us, and tell us 
“¢ that such or such a thing will 
‘‘happen ; but then it is fleet- 
“‘ing, transient, and vanish- 
*‘esin the same instant that 
*‘it came, and we know not 
‘that we ever had it till the 
‘event it had foreshewn ar- 
“rives; thenit returns to me- 
“* mory, and seems to reproach 
* the little regard paid to it.” 

** It would be in vain to as- 
“sert that all this is no more 
“than the result of former 
“thoughts, which, when un- 
“called, recoil upon us; be- 
“cause these flashes of fore- 
** knowledge are frequently on 
“affairs we never thought up- 
*S on, nor had the least concern 
“in: yet sometime after, when 
** we hear of them, we shall re- 
“* member that we had warning 
“* of them.” * 

If these acts of the mind 
which I have described are 
properly termed recollections, 
we must necessarily infer from 
their existence, either, that 
man has at times the faculty 
of foreseeing future events, 
(whether a natural, or super- 
natural faculty, will be consid- 
ered hereafter,) or, that he is 
deceived, by supposing him- 
self to remember all the cir- 
cumstances then occurring, 


* Female Spectator, yol. 2. 





and combined as they thenare; 
while, in truth, he remembers 
only a part, and those once 
connected with far different 
events. 

That there is no deception 
like that which the latter in- 
ference supposes, the writer 
has, in his owncase, the cer- 
tainty of intuition :—a certain- 
ty which admits not of de- 
grees, and which scepticism 
cannot weaken or impair. 

In confirmation of the form- 
er inference, we may advert 
to the fact, that men, in all 
nations, hive laid claim to a 
snirit of prophecy; that their 
pretensions have ever been al- 
lowed :——Jews, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, have been 
prophets. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, we find, in mod- 
ern times, the existence of 
what is termed the Second 
Lizht: which, in some of its 
circumstances, resembles the 
faculty of which I have been 
speaking. Dr. Johnson gives 
the following account of it :— 
‘By this faculty things dis- 
tant or future are perceived, 
and seen as if they were pres- 
ent. This faculty is neither 
voluntary nor constant. The 
appearances have no depend- 
ence upon choice: they can- 
not be summoned, detained, 
orrecalled. The foresight of 
the seers is not always pres- 
cience ; they are impressed 
with “images, of which the 
event only shews them the mean- 
ing.” 

I propose to make, in‘a sub- 
sequent number, some addi- 
tional remarks. Inthe mean 
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time, would your readers 
communicate to the public, 
through the medium of the 
«“‘ Cabinet,” such facts as may 
be within their knowledge, 
much knew, and perhaps val- 
uable information, may be ac- 
quired on this obscure and 


highly interesting subject. 
SPINOZA. 


Popular thoughts on the Art 
of Printing. 

Eusesius desires Vacerra 
to specify the benefits, which 
mankind have derived from 
the Art of Printing. To which 
Vacerra replies: I have nev- 
er turned my attention to this 
subject, with an immediate 
reference to its precise advan- 
tages ; yet I will mention a 
few of the most prominent, 
which may serve as the repre- 
sentatives of those, which re- 
main. 

I would first mention the 
more easy promulgation of 
works of taste. And here, 
Novels claim the most distin- 
guished rank. What can be 
more extatic, than to read of 
an inamorato, attending upon 
the object of his affections; en- 
raptured with her charms ?— 
How does he watch her every 
action? If she smile, he is 
transported. Ifshe frown, he 
expires. Ineffable delight !— 
thus to attend one, whom we 
adore ; to catch a glance from 
her sparkling eyes; to hear 
mellifluous words flowing 
from her celestial lips; to 
swear she is fairer than the 
fairest ; that her hair surpass- 
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es ringlets of gold; that her 
eyes are diamonds; and that 
her cheeks possess all the 
shades of the rose. In fine, 
every feature is celestial, and 
communicates exquisite de- 
light to her admirer. 

Reverse the scene. The 
little angel answers her lover’s 
protestations, by swooning in- 
to his arms. Does not this 
sight captiyate your soul, and 
make you a votary tolove? If 
itdo not, you are insensible 
to the pleasing raptures of the 
mind, and cannot taste its ex- 
quisite felicities. Read ofa 
Mortimer and his Amanda: 
Read Sir Charles Grandison 
and Cecilia, and say, Do not 
these soul-enrapturing books 
delight you? 

To enumerate all the excel- 
lences of Novels would re- 
quire more time than I can, 
at present, devote to that pur- 
pose. Permit me, therefore, 
to pass from Novels to Ball- 
tickets. How vastly superior 
are these, to what they must 
have been, had the art of print- 
ing never been discovered,— 
They must, at best, have been 
written: a pitiful method, in- 
deed. Now they are deco- 
rated with every ornament, 
which can possiblyadorn them. 
What is most of all delightful, 
my name usually stands at the 
bottom. Think of this, Eu- 
sebius. Think of your name, 
presented to all the young la- 
dies of fashion. Think of 
their thoughts when they re- 
ceive the ticket. It isa de- 
lightful card, say they. How 
charmingly adorned! and 
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what adds alustre to thewhole, 
Vacerra isa manager. With 
how much ease and elegance 
does he lead us to the floor; 
and then he dances so delight- 
fully, that she must have an 
adamantine heart, who is not 
enraptured with him. I am 
transported at the thought.— 
Did your cold heart ever feel 
a flame, like this? What! be 
admired by the ladies; and 
yet be insensible to it! No, it 
cannot be. 

How should we ever hear of 
the sports of England, or the 
more refined pleasures of 
France? Instead of the new- 
est fashions from France, we 
should be found to invent them 
for ourselves. 

Are not gambling-cards an 
argument in my fayour? When 
old time moves slowly; when 
dreadful meditation forces it- 
self upon us; nothing is so ef- 
fectual an antidote, as a game 
at whist. 

Eusebius enquires; to 
what is the extent of civili- 
zation to be attributed? to 
what, the improvements in 
the arts and sciences? to what, 
the spread of the gospel? Are 
not these advantages superior 
to those, which you have men- 
tioned ? ) 

To a mind, like yours, an- 
swers Vacerra, they may ap- 
pe arso; but, in my opinion, 
they are feathers inthe scale. 
Go,. philosopher, and enjoy 
your own opinion. I have 
neither time, nor inclination 
to contend with you. Besides, 
you always overpower me with 
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atorrent of words, which si- 
lence, but do not convince me. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Essayisr is necessarily post- 
poned. Hearafterit will appear regu- 
larly, in every paper. 

Several gross errors crept into the 
last number, which circumstances ren- 
dered unavoidable. 

Our Correspondents are requested 
to write their compositions in a fair 
hand, for the convenience of the Print- 
er, and to pay attention to punctuation 
and the use of capital letters. 

We have received several transla- 
tions from Virgil and Horace, but can- 
not admit them, because those authors 
are too well known to be interesting 
Would the writer of such pieces trans- 
late from Poets, who are less gener- 
ally known, as Lucretius, Statius, Clau- 
dian or Ausonius, they would confer a 
favouronus. Weshould be also pleas- 
ed with translations from the Miner 
Greek Poets, or from the best modern 
writers of Latin verse. 

InQuIRER is under consideration. 

The Poets are requested to contrib- 
ute their Evergreens to dress out our 
Bower in this dreary season. 

The request of Candidus cannot be 
complied with. 


--— ee - 


WE have omitted to mention bith- 
erto, that those subscribers who do 
not live in this city, must pay the whole 
subscription money in advance. 

Several Newspapers have arrived at 
the Post-office, directed to the * Cabi- 
net.” But we must inform their Edi- 
tors that it would be inconvenient for 
us to exchange. 

Some persons have very politely of- 
fered to undertake the agency of the 
Cabinet in different towns. We thank 
them for their kindness, but as yet can 
return no satisfactory answer to their 
offers. Probably, however, we shall 
soon arrange our business so as to be 
glad to accept of them. 

On account of an unforeseen failure 
of matter this week, we are compel- 
led to extract one or two pieces to fill 
upour paper. We did intend that none 
but original pieces should appear in the 
Cabinet, and shall take care that, in 
— this intention be not frustrat- 
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We bid bright Fiction to resemble Truth, 
And sometimes speak what Truth herself approves. 
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ANACREONTIC. 
°T WAS in the festive month of May, 
When nature smiles, and all is gay, 
When love and friendship warms the 
heart, 
And sympathetic joys impart :— 
T wander’d through the forest shades, 
Where Dryads fear no opening glades. 
A voice unknown soon met my ear, 
“Oh, stranger, pause and hear my 
prayer |” 
I turn’d, a beauteous boy I view’d, 
His rosy cheeks with tears bedew’d: 
His bleeding breast, and eye so wild, 
Bespake misfortune’s fav’rite child. 
“Tam that boy” with tears he said, 
“Whom Gods and mortals join to 
dread : 
This morn, by vengeful Paphia sent, 
To Emma’s house my steps I bent ; 
In sleep’s embrace the maid I saw, 
And straight my bow began to draw, 
Whenlo! she woke—in vain I strove 
To pierce her with the shaft of love : 
Her eye of dew with scorn was bright, 
My arm was nerveless at the sight ; 
She smil’d contempt, then snatch’d my 
dart, 
And plung’d it in my futt’ring heart. 
Then stay, O stay, and ease my pain, 
Restore to Cupid strength again ; 
And I to man will grant his prayer, 
For I no more the maid will spare. 
ALBERT. 
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AD LESBIAM. 


Armipotens, Cypris et Juno si rursus 
inirent 
Certamen propter munera seva Dex; 
Astares et eis Virgo decorare rube- 
scens 
Quam Charites gaudent, arbiter es- 
sem et ego: 
Continuo averse trepidus tibi premia 
darem 
Nec preter risum et sauayiolum pe- 
terem. 
EPIGRAMMA. 





(sELECTED.) 


HOHENLINDEN. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 


ON Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Yfer, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden shew’d another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of the scenery. 


By torch and trumpet first array’d, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neigh’d 
Tojoin the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills, by thunder riven, 

Then rush’d the steed, to battle driven, 

And, velleying like the bolt of heaven, 
Far flash’d her red artillery. 


And redder vet these fires shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of purple snow, 

And bloodier still shall be the flow 
Of Yfer, rolling rapidly. 


This morn—yet scarce yon lucid sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Whilst furious Frank, and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens—On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave : 

Wave, Munich, ail thy banners wave, 
And charge with all your chivalry. 


O! few shall part where many meet ; 

The snow shall be your winding sheet ; 

And every tuff beneath your feet 
Shall be a soldier‘s sepnichre. 


——— § e+ 


IMPROMPTU, 


On seeing a fiake of snow fall on a lady's 
breast. 


THE envious flake came down in haste, 
To prove thy breast less fair ; 

But griev’d to see itself surpass’d, 
And melted to a tear. 
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